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Clothes and the Painter 



By Janet Duer 




IXCEPT for a few scattered 
examples of dress of the earlier 
periods that appear in museum 
collections or are treasured in 
private ownership, without art we would 
be totally unaware of the fashions which 
have gone before. 

Of the remotely early dress of the 
world, indeed, we would be entirely 
ignorant if it were not for the records 
shown in ancient architectural monu- 
ments, old paintings, manuscripts and 
embroideries that have preserved a well- 
defined record of dress from the period of 
mere loin-cloths and draperies to the days 
of brocades and powdered wigs. 

For woman has been perpetuated in 



every age and clime. One may find her 
in the Orient on vase, screen and kake- 
mono, in Egyptian bas-reliefs or in 
Greek sculpture. Throughout Gothic 
Europe, Tudor England, turbulent Rus- 
sia and Bourbon France and the pic- 
turesque changes of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury one cannot escape her for she is 
everywhere, carved in stone and wood, 
set in stained glass windows and appear- 
ing in all expressions of art. 

And in what an interesting variety of 
dress do we find her. In early Greek art, 
in soft flowing draperies and, as civiliza- 
tion spread throughout Europe, she ^ is 
shown still enveloped in drapery but with 
the head partially covered. 
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FAR AWAY THOUGHTS. BY RICHARD E. MILLER 



Courtesy William Macbeth, Inc. 



In the art of the Middle Ages, she is 
first seen in the long straight line tunic, 
and later, with the skirt of flowing lines, 
tight bodice with long sleeves, and elabor- 
ate head-dress with floating veil. 

Then came the golden period of the 
Renaissance, when dress assumed its 
most elaborate expression. Line w T as sub- 
ordinated to color, design and detail, and 
the fashions reached the highest point of 
absurdity. The art of this period, how- 
ever, is rich in data of the times as re- 
corded in the paintings of the great 
masters. Titian, Leonardo, Bronzino, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Franz Hals all show 



faithful portrayals of women attired in 
the prevailing dress of their time, with 
detail expressed by almost photographic 
accuracy. Two notable examples of this 
point are Velazquez's Infanta Margarita 
and his portrait of Dona Margarita of 
Austria, now in the Prado Museum. In 
these the very texture of the heavy bro- 
cades is seen and the quality of the silk 
and velvet and accessories of dress painted 
with a naturalness that only a master 
hand could express. The painting of 
dress contemporary with their time in 
portraits by the old masters was a char- 
acteristic expression of their art, carried 
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EVENING GOWN OF CLOTH-OF-GOLD 

out with a desire to convey the fullest 
meaning of the beauty of color and detail 
of their subject's costume. It is, there- 
fore, to these early examples that we 
turn for the history of costume of the 
Sixteenth and of the Seventeenth cen- 
tury, so accurately do they record the 
entire complement of dress from head 
ornamentation to foot wear. 

Of a later period, the Portrait of Queen 
Maria Leczinska by Van Loo is another 



remarkable illustration of a great artist's 
capacity to depict not only the exact 
outline of the costume worn in a portrait, 
but the most minute detail of the pattern 
in the brocaded gown shown as well as 
of its trimming. 

Gilbert Stuart's Matilde Stoughton de 
Jaudenes in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is another type of portrait in which 
the painter has brought out with great 
clearness the minutiae of his sitter's cos- 
tume — in the gold flowers grouped in 
little sprays throughout the design of her 
white satin gown to the tiny pearls in her 
head-dress, against a background of dead 
rose colored velvet draperies. 

In the portraits of the great English 
and French painters of the Eighteenth 
century, the charm of dress as depicted 
by them has left an impression upon the 
fashions of the Western world, through 
their grace and picturesque beauty, that 
will last for all time. 

The art of David and Gerard is ex- 
pressed in more classical lines showing 
the styles of the Empire and the Direc- 
toire period in which the costume as- 
sumed the outline suggestive of Greek 
draperies, as in David's famous Portrait 
of Madame Recamier in the Louvre. 
Even the period of the crinoline, which 
followed, had a certain beauty as is seen 
in Winterhalter's Florinda, embodying as 
it does, a portrait of the lovely Empress 
Eugenie, in which she appears dressed in 
a court gown of satin with deep lace 
flounces and a velvet train, and wearing 
the bodice showing the shoulders, which 
was in vogue at this time. 

Then followed Alfred Stevens and his 
contemporaries, with the mode of the 
70's, perhaps the most unsympathetic 
of all dress to the artists' brush, and yet 
Stevens achieved a harmony and rhythm 
in painting this which became the domi- 
nant notes of his art. In coherence lay 
his true greatness. 

In the portraiture which developed 
during the next twenty-five years, one 
is impressed with the clean-cut lines and 
absence of furbelows. Sleeveless evening 
gowns were worn and velvet gowns de- 
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void of trimming such as Sargent shows 
in some of his early portraits. 

In the painting of traditional peasant 
costumes, the artist has been able to 
indulge his fancy to the fullest extent for 
these have been worn for generations and 
are still worn in Russia, Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, Poland and Scandinavia, 
often more grotesque than beautiful. 

Considering that it has been said that 
the fashions of today are resultant of 
all the fashions of two thousand years, it 
should not be difficult for the woman of 
the present time, to find a becoming 
and suitable setting for her portrait, con- 
sidering the wealth of material she has 
to draw from. Some women "feel" line 
and are graceful, and such women make 
the most intelligent subjects since they 
work in perfect harmony with the artist 
and lend themselves easily to any pose or 
artistic treatment that he may suggest. 
Those who are not blessed with this 
instinct can at "least be trained, and such 
a woman should wander about in the art 
galleries and study line and color in rela- 
tion to costuming. This will tend to 
influence her daily dress and develop her 
sensitiveness to values. Gradually she 
will recognize in herself a distinct type 
and if she consistently develops this 
thought she will soon acquire the true 
spirit of art in her dress. It is this 
capacity that certain of our portrait 
painters possess that gives their work that 
indefinable charm, because they know 
so well just what gown and pose suits a 
woman of a certain type and in painting 
her thus are assured of a perfect compo- 
sition. 

As a supreme test of how little the 
average person, both men and women, 
knows of what suits them temperament- 
ally in the matter of clothes, when they 
cannot rely upon the advice of their tailor 
or dressmaker, take the selection of a 
costume for a masquerade ball. How 
seldom do we see persons who really fit 
into their clothes, so to speak, on occasions 
of this kind. How hopelessly spiritless 
are the toreadors and how ill at ease are 
the Sixteenth century courtiers, in their 
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fleshings and finery ! So with a woman — 
not every woman can be a gypsy nor 
appear to advantage as a child of ten. 
On the other hand, take the persons who 
feel within themselves the spirit of the 
character they are representing and the 
costume, such as these gracefully assume 
the disguises and so perfectly assimilate 
the parts that they actually seem to have 
taken on other identities. • 

The psychological effect of clothes is 
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HENRIETTA, COUNTESS OF ROCHESTER, BY SIR PETER 
LELY. MEZZOTINT ENGRAVED BY THOMAS WATSON 

unquestioned, for it is a well known fact 
that assuming a certain mode of dress 
makes one adopt certain manners, and, 
when wearing a costume of another 
period, the desire, at least for a time, to 
act like the one who would have worn 
such a costume, takes possession of the 
wearer. 

When, in the instance of the illness of 
a great actress or singer, it has been 
thought that she would be unable to 
appear, on reaching the theatre and, 
making the attempt not to disappoint the 
audience, when once dressed in the cos- 
tume of the stage part, the player has 
found herself able to perform without the 
slightest suggestion of her indisposition, 
and to go through with her role without any- 
apparent loss of voice, having forgotten 
her indisposition in assuming the per- 
sonality of the character she attempted 
to portray. So off the stage one can 
really play a part in which one can select 
the settings and the costumes. A clever 
woman does this. 



